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I.— THE SEVENTH NEMEAN REVISITED. 1 

avanavXa rrjs <rirov8r)t yiyverai tviore ij irai8id. PLATO, Phlleb. 30 E. 

I. 

George Meredith is reported to have said of Henry James' 
book on America: 'James writes about America Revisited but 
what it really comes to is a tour of Henry James' inside '. Now 
I have rebelled for a number of years against being invited to 
follow the peristaltic processes of Henry James' mind, and I am 
not vain enough to suppose that anybody is interested in the 
workings of my mental digestion. In fact, I may fail as Jean 
Paul's Dr. Katzenberger failed when he undertook to lend a 
charm to the most repulsive secretions of the human interior. 
But i8«<iv ioTiv iv yrjpa to <j>i\6iiv8ov : and I hope I shall be pardoned 
for recounting some of my experiences, or, to borrow a phrase 
from M. Anatole France, some of the ' Adventures of a Soul 
Among Masterpieces '. If there has been any life in my com- 
mentaries on the authors whom I have edited, it is due to the 
fact that I have attacked them first as if they had never been 
edited before and have tried to exclude reminiscences of previous 
exegeses. True, there is no novelty in this process. Almost 
every editor makes the same claim, which it is well nigh impos- 
sible to substantiate in case of an author with whom one is more 
or less familiar. But there must be such a state as that of the 
demi-vierge or the word would not have been coined, and I am 
going to record a recent experience of mine with the Seventh 
Nemean of Pindar. 

1 This paper was written early last year and has been kept back by the tide 
of more important communications. But numquamne reponam ? 
9 
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The newly discovered fragments of Pindar have thrown some 
rays of light on the Seventh Nemean, which I have called some- 
where the touchstone of Pindaric interpretation. It is an ode 
from which commentator after commentator has retired baffled ; 
baffled even when they have worn a smile of triumph (A. J. P. 
XXVI 359). Wilamowitz himself, a daring soul and not easily 

discouraged, — 6 /leyas 8i Kivdvvos avaKniv ov (fiara Xa/i0d«t,— Once 

wrote touching this ode : Nihil perspicio nisi nihil admodum esse 
perspectum. But in 1908 he returned to the charge and as a 
preparation for the proper understanding of this new interpreta- 
tion, undaunted by many a heavy fall, I undertook some months 
ago a fresh study of the poem, first ridding my mind as far as 
possible of all previous notions, native and acquired, and in fact 
treating the ode as if I had never read it before. I durst not 
follow my own advice given so confidently years ago and make 
my first approach by the metres. In those far-off days I should 
have called the metres lilting and the lilting odes are as a rule 
harder (I. E. Ixiii). But those were the days when I believed 
in a system which seemed to satisfy the conditions of rhythm, of 
quantity (A.J. P. XIII 385) and of syntax (A.J. P. IV 158)— 
the halcyon days when I said to myself in the foolishness of my 
heart : A threefold cord is not quickly broken, when I amused 
myself with correlating quicker movement, lighter vowel and 
livelier tense (cf. A. J. P. XXIX 242). Now that this threefold 
cord is worn to a frazzle, I find myself in Lobeck's plight when 
he said of comparative grammar : ' I am too old to weave 
myself over again ', too old to make a rug of a favorite bit of 
tapestry. But perhaps I may still hope against hope that one 
may be allowed to recognize longs and shorts and to note that 
the shorts are in excess, considerable excess as compared with 
the equable measures of the Third Olympian — once called dac- 
tylo-epitrites. According to Professor Miller's count, the shorts 
in the strophe of Nemea 7 are to the longs as 65 : 57. In the 
strophe of Olympia 3 there are 53 longs to 34 shorts. In the 
epode of N. 7 there are 42 shorts and 26 longs. In the epode of 
O. 3 the longs are to the shorts as 50 : 34. Call the measure 
what you choose, the great proportion of shorts means trouble. 
It may not come at first, but it will not fail to come and it is as 
well to prepare for it. 

The name Sogenes deserves a moment's thought. There are 
names that echo significantly through whole odes. Witness the 
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Iamid of O. 6. Sogenes might suggest some glorification of the 
victor's birth, and his father's name, Thearion, some punning 
allusion to the favour of God. With the echo-theorists all things 
are possible and the iocosa imago of a pun is more than welcome 
(A.J. P. XII 96). Qfopiav would suggest 6(ap«nos. It is hard for 
Pindar with his aristocratic creed to keep Blood and God out of 
his odes. Indeed, I have called his earliest poem an arrange- 
ment in God and Blood (I. E. xxxiii), much to the disgust of 
the superior critics, who have not learned to sympathize with the 
masculine side of the Theban poet (A. J. P. XIV 501). 

Still more important is the fact that the victor is an Aiginetan. 
' One-fourth of the epinikia have for their heroes residents of 
that famous island which Pindar loved with all the love of 
kindred (I. E. xix) ' and where he can hardly have escaped the 
entanglements of family quarrels. ' Pindar ', as I have said, 
under O. 8, ' knew Aigina well and the universal of the Aiginetan 
odes is so pegged in the knotty entrails of the particular that it 
is hard to set it free', and I do not presume to fancy that I 
am the man to disengage the Ariel of the Seventh Nemean ; and 
yet it may be allowed to apply one's ear to the cloven pine and 
listen to the plaint of the imprisoned spirit, especially as the 
imprisoned spirit is Pindar, no paid peripatetic puffer such as 
some unsympathetic souls have made him out to be, but a singer 
proud of his office, proud of his mission and of his lineage, peer of 
princes, one whose artistic soul rebels against the intimation that 
he belongs to the guild of mercenary minstrels. It is hard for 
such a spirit to bear any faultfinding whatever. Our modern 
princes of art have been known to slash to pieces a portrait that 
did not give satisfaction. But the poem once set afloat cannot 
be recalled. It can at best be convoyed. It would be strange if 
so sensitive a poet should not have had some trouble in Aigina, 
simply because Aigina and he knew each other so well. 

The next point in the title is the game. The game might 
yield something in advance. The odes are arranged somewhat 
according to the character of the games. Those who served the 
gods with their purse (bawdva) have the precedence over those 
who served them with their person (iro><a>). See I. E. xxiii. 
Tout comme chez nous. The horses come first and what we 
should call the athletes proper follow. Every commentator of 
Pindar remarks on the propensity of the poet to fit his imagery 
to the kind of contest, but something is to be said about the tone. 
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The boy-poems are Greek in their admiration of beauty. There 
is a certain savagery about the wrestler-poems such as O. 8 and 
P. 8. See my note on O. 8, 69. Only one other pentathletic 
achievement is celebrated and that in the Thirteenth Olympian. 

The Victory of the irivra6\ov — S\/xa, iro&aKeirjp, {Si&kov, aKovra, irdXtjv 

must have furnished an embarrassment of riches for an allusive 
poet ; and I have commented on the admired disorder of the 
Corinthian wares of O. 13. 

The next point to be considered in advance is the articulation 
of the triads, for this is a triadic poem. There are five triads. 
The first is what might be called a staccato triad, each member 
forming an independent stanza. The second and third are each 
welded wholes. Strophe and antistrophe of the fourth form a 
unit. The fourth epode makes a 'fish-joint ' with the fifth triad. 
The importance of this linkage has been especially emphasized 
in my edition of the Olympians and Pythians, and a number of 
the distributions there given have been silently followed or 
independently worked out by Professor J. B. Bury in his edition 
of the Nemeans (A. J. P. XI 528). In this ode the arrangement 
leads one to suspect a certain perplexity in the mind of the poet, 
a suspicion which becomes confirmed as one compares the 
normal distribution with the one which obtains in this Seventh 
Nemean. Five triads are generally distributed thus ; one, intro- 
duction, three, myth; one, conclusion, with due allowance for 
overlapping (I. E. lvi). As a rule, the «r«ayuov recurs to the theme 
of the it(>ok&>iuov and, as a modern piece of music commonly ends 
with the chord with which it begins, so the Pindaric ode repeats at 
the close the motif of the beginning. So here too Pindar begins 
with the victor Sogenes and comes back to the victor Sogenes, 
almost as a matter of obligation. But the poet cannot shake off 
the Neoptolemos of the myth, which haunts him as if it were an 
unwelcome theme ; and the conviction grows on the reader that 
it is an unwelcome theme. The second triad is well under way 
before the myth appears. It seems to be dragged in unwillingly. 
It scampers off prematurely. It recurs mischievously. Nothing 
seems to be clearer than that we have to do with a ' corvee ', a 
' verfluchte Schuldigkeit '. The poet, one divines, is vailing his 
proud stomach. He has given offence to some one, to some 
party, shall we say, among the Aiginetans, and he does not wish 
to offend the Aiginetans. Those who take a mercantile view of 
Pindar might say that he had received from Aigina his earliest 
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and richest commissions. To cite Pindar himself, the Muse had 
become greedy of gain and wrought for pay and the dancing 
singer plastered her face with silver coins as the dancers do still 
in the East (I. 2, 7). Comp. A. J. P. XXX 358. There is in 
this poem as elsewhere a protest against the domination of pelf. 
The poet may be paid ; he cannot be hired. He gives more than 
he receives. No ' maschi fatti, parole femmine ' for Pindar. The 
note of N. 4, 6: prjixa 8' Zpypdrav xpovta>Tfpov fitoTeiet is echoed in V. 
84 and in this Seventh Nemean Pindar magnifies his office in 
words which we recognize in Horace's ' urgentur ignotique 
longa I nocte, carent quia vate sacro '. rat peyd\<u yap aXtuu | okotov 
itoXiiv vfivnv ixovri 8c6nei>ai. Pindar extols his art, recognizes its 
power, and, clothed with that power, like his master Apollo 
yjfevSeav olx iirrerat. But his master's son Asklepios was not proof 
against gain. 'aAXo Kcpfet ko\ <ro<pia 676Vr<u, as we read in the 
Third Pythian ; and <ro<pia in Pindar is often ' poetic art ' and the 

<TO<f>ol are poets. But he tells US : <ro<pdi Sf /leWovra Tpiratov avefiov I 
cfiadov ovfi wo nepfiei @\dl3(v' | dcpveot nfvtxpos re davarov wepas ap.a 

veovrai. A day of reckoning is to come. Death is the doom of 
rich and poor. As he protests against hoarding, — ovk epapai noXvv 

iv fitydpa tt\ovtov Karaxpiyfrats ex elv 0^' J > 3 x )i — s0 ne protests against 

unrighteous gain acquired by falsehood. But all poets are not 
of this spirit ; and the great exemplar that comes up to Pindar's 
mind is Homer. A young scholar, Hermann Schultz by name, 
has written a dissertation, praised by Schroeder, entitled "de 
Pindaricae Dictionis Colore Epico " ; but the epic diction was 
common property and Pindar did not bow the knee to Homer. 
Nay, whenever he can, he sides with homely Hesiod against the 
too fascinating singer (A. J. P. XXVII 484). The dSvfir^s '0/i W or 
was not a favorite with Pindar. No aristocrat was he like the 
Aigeid poet but an hijo de sus obras, for that is what Me\ijo-iy«njr 
would have been to the Theban singer, if he ever heard the word, 
which is more than doubtful. The popular etymology of an- 
tiquity was utterly indifferent to the phonetic conditions that 
bother us moderns, and he who despises popular etymology fails 
to understand the people. aKaiav pobov tells us what <r>c.6pobov 
meant to the Greek. 

Homer, then, was one of those who were guilty of 8 ( 8atSa\pevoi 
■^■tuoVo-i TroiATi'Xoir p.v3oi and so Pindar scouts Homer's narrative of the 
experience of the Much-enduring. Odysseus was the precursor 
and the pattern of the adventurous Ionians, to whom Pindar as 
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a prophet of Dorism could never have kindled and Aigina was 
a Acopir vaaos (Cf. N. 3, 3 ; A. J. P. XXIX 122). The glamour of 
poetic falsehood is not to be denied nor the seductions of cun- 
ningly devised fables ; and the mention of Odysseus suggests 
Aias. He that is for Odysseus in the "OjtXwk Kpiais is against Aias. 
Cf. N. 8, 27, the only other place in Pindar where Odysseus is 
mentioned. The chorus of Aias' mariners in Sophokles comes 

back to the memory : rotovaSe \6yovs yjnBipovs irKaatHav I els &ra 
<pipu naa-iv 'Obvcrcrfvs, | <cal afpabpa nfidu. No wonder that this 

champion of the Aiakidai exclaims : tv<j>\6v 8' fy" I v TO P opiKos 
dvSpSi/ o 7rX«<rror. O miseras kominum mentes. O pectora caeca, 
cries a poet, in some respects not unakin to Pindar. Next to 
Achilles was Aias, Aiakidai both and so sib to Aigina. But 
there is something more than kinship in these Aiakidai. Both 
Achilles and Aias stand for a proud independence as did Aigina. 
True, Herakles is Doric but Herakles is national as well. He is 
Panhellenic. But the Aiakidai are, let us say, champions of 
State-Rights. They were the Virginians, the Carolinians of the 
Old South. And so we come at last to another Aiakid, to 
Achilles' son Neoptolemos — an unlovely figure at best, despite 
the naaav akrfSelrjv p-vBijaopai of that arch-flatterer Odysseus in 
the Nf'xwa. Sophokles has shown him to us before his heart was 
hardened, but nothing that we read of him afterwards commends 
him to our affection, this brutal Red Prince. But as the con- 
queror of Troy he held high rank among the Aiakidai, and his 
name must not be taken in vain. The approach is cautious, the 
text in one place a snarl. Great was Achilles, great was Aias, 
but as a common fate overtakes rich and poor, so the wave of 
Hades is no respecter of person, the man of high repute, the 
man of none. The hero is as the poet. What keeps the memory 
green is the perpetual tribute enhanced by the sanction of a 
god — the god — the Lord Apollo— the tribute of praise paid by 
those who resort to the navel of the wide-bosomed earth when 
they cry as they gather about the tomb of the hero who lies in 
Pythian soil : Behold the man that destroyed the city of Priam. 
Delphi appears as the Westminster Abbey of Greece. And 
then the story of Neoptolemos is told, told briefly. It was an 
end such as no poetry could ennoble, a Hophni and Phinehas 
brawl about sacrificial meats : Kpt&v viv virep pdxas eXaoex ovtitvx6vt 

avijp iiaxaipa. Not |J<p« but ptax.aipq. One remembers paxaipa rapov 

koto peXt]. And this was the end of the Red Prince, Pyrrhos. 
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' Xerxes the great, Shared common fate', says the New England 
Primer and Pindar the sublime can only say : to popo-ipov dnedoKtv. 
But his end was redeemed by his noble resting-place in a precinct 
of hoary eld — one who has seen Delphi can hardly translate 
&\<tos 'grove' — side by side with the god's house, and by the 
processions in honor of the hero of the Aiakid line, npd is after 
all surer than *X«'or. Ninny's tomb keeps Ninny's fame alive. 
One remembers Batti veteris sacrum sepulcrum and takes a 
recess for Lesbia's kisses. The poet has discharged his office. 
Three words will suffice. Are these merely the typical three? 
One remembers the rpia Sn/o-i^opou (A. J. P. X 382). It so happens 
that there are three stanzas and only three devoted to Neoptol- 
emos. At any rate the poet has done his devoir. Homer may 
lie, not he : oh \jfd8ts 6 pdprvs Zpypao-iv iinoTaTei. He has nothing 
to take back about the fight irip\ tS>v KpeS>v (Ar. Ran. 190) which 
Pyrrhos lost. He is no Stesichoros to say ovk tar ervpos \6yoc 
ovtos. But for all that he is master of the art of turning the fair 
side outward, as he sings elsewhere (P. 3, 83). However, he is 
afraid of becoming wearisome by repeating the familiar story 
and in language that comes very close to the &8vtiri)s 'Op^pos 
(II. 13, 36), a reminiscence evoked by the mention of the poet, 
he turns from chewing the food of sweet fancies to chewing the 
food of bitter fancies. He praises the victor's father, it is true, but 
he comes back to his own office, the office of the dWo&air&t !-civot of 
the First Nemean — v. 23 — and brings streams of water to wash 
away the o-Koreivos \//oyor, (A. J. P. XXX 233). There is evidently 
a tangle of personal relations, a quarrel somewhere out of which 
Pindar emerges triumphant, out of which he emerges to chal- 
lenge any criticism of his poem, any criticism of his undeniably 
bitter tone. And so he finishes the chiasm. It was Sogenes 
and the Aiakidai to begin with. The ending is the Aiakidai and 
Sogenes. And as is his wont, he enters into an alliance with the 
victor. The poet and Sogenes have much in common. Both of 
them cling to Herakles, Pindar the Theban, Sogenes the Aigine- 
tan. There are the wonted prayers for the future happiness of 
the victor. But something rankles still. The ghost of Neoptol- 
emos will not down. Rest, perturbed spirit. I have not been 
unmannerly to the unmannerly hero. I will not go over the 
story again. Twice have I called Neoptolemos by name. To 
say the same thing three times and four times were weariness to 
the flesh, as tiresome as the meaningless babbling refrain one 
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hears among children to-day, ' King Korinth was King Zeus's 
son, King William was King James's son',' a homely touch not 
uncharacteristic of the Aigeid, who like born aristocrats love to 
shock common people. An editor of Persius may be forgiven 
for recalling the coarsenesses of the Etruscan hobereau. 

Nihil admodum perspectum except that the poet is in sore 
trouble. He is writhing in the toils. Perhaps we shall get more 
light by the kind of paraphrase commended by ancient example 
and Wilamowitz's approval. I have resorted to it myself in 
some of the more difficult odes of Pindar. 

II. 

Strophe I. Eleithyia is invoked, the Goddess of Birth. 

Joledeth is the Hebrew for Birth and she may have been a 
Jewess who changed her name after the fashion set forth in Zang- 
will's ' Children of the Ghetto '. But the Greeks may have 
thought of (\r\Kv6via as one of Usener's transparent, or if not 
transparent, translucent goddesses. She is a manner of'Qpa, 
the woman's ' hour ', as it is called in Scripture. If she is not, 
'tis a pity she is not a 'Qpa. She would answer so well to make 
up the trinity, 'EAWtfwa, 0a\\u,'Qpa, for the T a P ai are the daughters 
of Zeus and Themis, Themis who is a ndpedpos of Zeus (O. 8, 21 : 

Sareipa Aior geviov ndpeSpoc ao-Keirai ©«'/ur) as Eleithyia IS a irapthpos 

of the deepbrooding Moirai. At a later day Aikij takes the place of 
Bepis, and we read in Sophokles : AiVij gipebpos Zrjvbs dpxaioic v6pois. 

Without thee, says the poet, there would have been no attain- 
ing to thy sister of resplendent limbs. 

How well the yvla element sorts with Heba, how well too it sorts 
with the pentathlete and the n-aXi; that winds up the memorial 
verse already cited : SIo-kov, Skopto, nd\t]v. Cf. O. 8, 68 : i v rerpaa-iv 

iraihtav antBr/KaTO yv/ois | poo-top (x^ laTOV - 

SnrENEI AITINHTHI TTAIAI TTENTA0AQI. 

St/9. a'. 
''EXei&vta, irdpcSpe tli.01.pav fiadvtypdvuv, 

wdl fteyahoo-deveof, aaovaov, "Spa; , yevereipa rinvuv • avev oidev 
ov <pdo(, oh jii%awav dpanivr^ eixppdvav 

tcov ade\<j>mv tkaxoptv ayMidyviov "H/3av. 5 

5 avaTrvtofiev <5' ovx atravreg eiti law 

elpyei de irdTjiu £vyev&' erepov erepa. cvv Se tiv 

koX jratf o Ocapiuvoc apcrg Kpf&elc 10 

evdotjoc aeiderai "Zuyivrft ftera ircvTae&Tioic 

1 That is Virginia and Maryland children. The English variants are too 
numerous to discuss here. The Greek proverb has a literature of its own. 
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The sad prose of it is : If we had ne'er been born, we should never 
have reached the age of gymnic contests wherein lies the crown 
of life. Sogenes had every right to rejoice in having been born. 

True, we draw our breath on different terms. The Motpat 
(iadi<ppopes look to that. The yoke of Potmos is upon us, the 
yoke now easy, now far otherwise. 

We have met Potmos in that same Eighth Olympian before, 
an Aiginetan ode, where norpos is Uo'ipa (v. 15). 

Eleithyia has seen to it that the son of Thearion has been 
picked out for prowess. There is light for him, not darkness, 
and he is sung to glory, this Sogenes among pentathletes. 

In this first strophe we have a little poem, complete in itself. 

Ant. I. In the first antistrophe the note deiderai is taken up. 
Song ? No wonder. The city of the Aiakidai is full of song. Pindar 
is too courtly, if you like the word, to neglect the local Muse, 
and one recalls the Paean for the Keians (A.J. P. XXIX 123). 

The city is full of song, the city of the Aiakidai, who smite 
out martial music with the spear. One thinks of the ancient 
Korybantic dance and every reader renews his school-boy 
memories of the Anabasis (IV 5, 18) : iae acnrlSa? npoc to bopara 
txpovaav. It is quite in the way of these Aiakidai to foster a soul 
that is acquainted with the spirit of contests ; and if one attains 
in his derring-do, forthwith he casts a theme of honeyed song 
into the streams of the Muses, <as locks are offered totheunder- 
gods. Cf. Jebb on Theophr. Char. 35. > The city of the Aiakidai 
trains and praises ; for all the great deeds of prowess in the 
world are bound in darkness deep, if lacking hymns of praise. 
For achievement fair there is but one real mirror that we know, 
if by grace of memory with her shining coronet, <which sends 
its light forth into the future, > this prizer hath gained a guerdon 
for moil and toil in the resounding songs of heroic tales. 

Another little poem. Birth was the theme of the first. Song 
of the second. 

ir6\iv yap tyikbpokTtov oinu dopiKrvirwv 'Avt. a'. 

10 AlaKidav • paka <5' k&sTwvTi. ovpnupov ayavia dvpov apQeireiv. 15 

el Se tv XV "f Ipduv, pMippov' airiav 

poalai Moiaav kvs/JaTis • rat jityakai yap aXual 

Gfidrov KoTiiiv vp.vuv £x 0VTl ^dfievat • 

ipyois de KaXol( laowrpov loa/tev ivl avv rpdiru, 20 

15 u M.vap.0Gvva$ EKari XcTrapd/UTrvnuc: 

evpqrac airoiva p,6x&ov K?.vraT( eiriav aoidalf. 
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Ep. I. As the first antistrophe gets its cue from d«8er<u, so the 
first epode gets its cue from aoi&ats. 

There are songs and songs, true songs and false, true mirrors 
and false. The truly wise — not o-o^kk, falsely so-called, the pro- 
fessors of an art as an art (aocpla) — the truly wise are like sea- 
captains, and well they may be sea-captains, for to Pindar his 
song is a ship (I. E. xliii, N. 5, 2 ; cf. A. J. P. XVIII 493). They 
consider the wind, the third day's wind. They do not risk song 
or vessel. They are not caught by gain. What shall a man 
profit, if he lose the truth, if he hold up a false mirror? 
I am not the man to sacrifice honor to transitory pelf. Poor 
and rich alike are bound to the goal of death. (Vado mori 
is always an appropriate reflection.) Success is not the test of 
merit. Odysseus is a model of success. Homer, the sweet- 
voiced poet, is counted as the supreme singer. I fancy that 
Odysseus' high renown is due to Homer. 

The bitterness of the epode makes itself tasted. It is a protest 
against false standards, false judgments. Aias against Odysseus, 
Aiakid, if you choose, against Ionian, Pindar against Homer, the 
elect against the rabble, and this is the theme of the Second 
Strophe. 

Strophe II. 'Tis on lies that is built the imposing structure 
of Odysseus' fame, and it is on the wings of genius that he is 
borne aloft (how different a flight from that of P. 8, 90). Skill 
in song misleads by fables. Alas! blind hearts are they — the 
great mass of mankind. Had it been given them to see the 
truth, then had not stalwart Aias, enraged by reason of arms, 

ao<j>ol d£ fikXkovra rpiralov avefiov 'E7r. a'. 25 

llKv&ovy ovd' vtto aepdei /3/ldj3*V* 
aipvtbc ntvixpoc Tt davarov rrspac 
20 dfxa veovrat. eyd 6e ■kTieov' eXTro/mt 
\6yov 'OdvGoeof; t) Trader 

<5(a tov divenr) yevicr&' "Ofirjpov. 30 

irrtl ipsiiieai ol noravif <re> /taxavg 2rp. /?'. 

ocfivbv eTrcari tc oo<j>ia ic KkiitTU napayoiaa fiv&oic nxpTwv <5' ixet 
fjTop bfuXoc avSpav 6 tzWictoc. ei yap r;v 35 

25 e rdv aXa&eiav We/zev, oi) nev ottTiuv ^wAwtfeif 
6 KapTtpb; Amf ina^£ iia </>pev£)v 

Kevpbv t-'ufioc- ov kp&tiotov 'AxOiioc arep fiax<f 40 

f av&ip Mn>£Aa Saftapra KOfiiaat &oalc 
av vavol rrdpevaav Ev-&\mv6ov ZeQvpoto TZOfiTral 
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plunged through his vitals the sword that went smooth to its end, 
Aias, the most valiant in battle save Achilles of those who for the 
sake of restoring to fair-haired Menelaos his espoused sinner 
were conveyed on swift ships by the escorting breezes of Zephyr 
in straight course to the city of Ilus. 

The headway thus gained carries the poet into the antistrophe. 
The wind of poetry can no more be checked than the tMimvoos 

Zt'cpvpos. 

Aias, an Aiakid, leads the way, as we have seen, to Achilles, 
also an Aiakid, and so akin to Aigina and here we have for the 
first and only time in Pindar mention of Menelaos. 

Of course, he is £av86s and the adjective consecrated by Homer 
carries us back to the ingenious Mr. Verrall (A. J. P. XIV 398) 
and the kinkyhaired Pelopidai. Menelaos must have harked 
back to his white ancestors, must have inherited his fair hair from 
Hippodameia. Hence his union with Helen, the only daughter 
that Zeus acknowledged, the daughter whom he begat under the 
name of Tyndareos, one of the divine synonyms set forth by 
Usener (A. J. P. XIX 343). Such is the light that genius sheds 
on the dim forms of hoar mythology. But this light must not 
lead us astray after Pindaric fashion and we return to the poet's 
own musings. 

Ant. II. What matters it? ('AX\a— yap.) The wave of 
Hades moves on its impartial way and falls on him that is 
famoused and him that is unfamoused alike. What after all our 
boast of poesy do the streams of the Muses avail against the wave 
of death ? What after all is xXe'or against Tip.6. ? Death comes, but 
tribute — for ripd is tribute — goes on and on. Tribute of honor is 
the recurrent share (yiyverai) of those whose fame God augments 
to luxuriance, dead though they be, fame that issues from the 
talk of the champions whoso have come to stand beside the great 
navel of the broad-bosomed earth. 

The genitive of the subject and the genitive of the object 
puzzled the ancient reader as it has puzzled the modern reader. 

30 wpoQ "I/loti irdXiv. aXXa kowov yap ipxerai 'Avr. /3'. 

Kvfi' 'AiSa, neae 6' aSdnqrov ev ml SoneovTcr Tifid tie yiverai 45 

av tfedc afipbv av£et 2.6yov redvaicoTuv 

fioaddov toI napa fieyav b/tQcMv cipvic6?.K0v 

fiolov x&ov6c ev Tlvdioust Sc daniSoi^ 50 

35 Kelrac Hpiafiw tt6Xiv NfOTTTiiAe^of hnsi wpadev 

rg nai Aavaol ir6vriaav 6 6' uttottMuv 

~Z«.vpov /iiv a/iaprev, nXayx&evTe; <!' fif 'Eipvpav 'Uovto. 55 
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fioaSoov with \iyov would help the situation if we dared take roi as 
referring to the Ae'yocTe? involved in Xoyo»<. The sense demanded 
seems clear enough. Neoptolemos has a glorious sepulchre, has 
become a perpetual theme of talk, is a guardian spirit of the very 
place where he fell. He lies in Pythian soil, this sacker of the 
city of Priam, not this butcher of Priam, in which latter capacity 
one thinks of him first, just as there are two aspects of General 
Sherman's march to the sea. How many sackers of Troy were 
there ? "Aye &) jWiXev nptd/iov irroXlnopd' greeted Agamemnon on 
his return ; and nroXinopdos 'o8v<r<revs had his innings at the court of 
Alkinoos. But the final victory hinges on Neoptolemos, and he 
was the representative of the great Aiakid, who slew Hector and 
left the Danai to toil over the city of Priam. 

What sympathy could be excited Pindar excites. Neoptolemos 
failed to make Skyros, which doubtless he loved as Odysseus loved 
his Tprixtia 'l8aKtj, but he and his men, carried out of their course, 
came to Ephyra (Corinth), and Corinth, who even then was stretch- 
ing her long arms out to the land where she was to work such mis- 
chief, sent him, doubtless as leader of a forlorn hope, to Molossia. 

Ep. II. And there he reigned, could reign, was destined to 
reign but a short time, an honour due to his high lineage. And 
thence he went to the shrine of the god, the same god that kept 
his name in honour, with choice offerings from the booty of Troy. 
Then came the end, almost an ignominious end, but the proud 
Aigeid, Pindar, starts not back from homely words, as Wilamo- 
witz reminded us long ago. Neoptolemos was stabbed to death 
in a quarrel about sacrificial meats, stabbed with a butcher's knife 
or carving-knife, as Paley sympathetically renders the word 
P-axaipa in the Olympian passage already cited (O. i, 49). 

Strophe III. Sore grieved thereat were the Delphians whose 

H/LoXoaoia S' tfiftacDievev oXiyov 'E7r. /3'. 

Xp6vov • arap ysvoc alec tyepev 
40 tovt6 01 yepac. <px eT0 <^ "V"? ^eov, 

KTkav' hyim TpiAadiv anpo&wiuv ■ 60 

iva Kpsav viv inrep pdxa; i'kaaiv civtitvxovt' avijp paxaipa. 

fiapvvdev Si ntpiooa Aetyol S-evayfaai. 2rp. y'. 

aMa to pdpaipov aKcSuKev • ixPV v $t nv' ivSov aXaei ■Ka\aiTa.Ti t > 65 
45 Aiaiadav tepedwew to "Xonrbv ippevat 

■&eov irap' evTeix& a Sopov, r/piiiaic Si iropnals 

■SepioKonov oiKt'iv idvTa ■noXxr&vTotc 

ev&vvpov ic Sinav, Tpia i-wea Stapnioec 70 

oh ipevdic 6 pdpTvc epypaciv eiriOTaTel, 
50 Alyiva, Ttuv A«5f t' eicydvov. tipaov poi t6S* e'urelv, 
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office it was to welcome guests, and Pindar doubtless contrasted 
his own welcome to the shrine, but Neoptolemos ' dreed his 
weird ', as cheap writers have it. It was meet that one of the 
Aiakid kings should forever abide by the side of the walled 
house of the god and preside over the heroic processions with 
their many sacrifices. He who had been wronged was to admin- 
ister justice in that wherein he had been wronged and to stablish 
the fair fame of this tribunal. These few words, these three 
stanzas, will suffice. This witness is true, as it is true, Aigina, for 
all the deeds of thy sons and the sons of Zeus. 

We can imagine the avcmvot) of the poet as he has discharged 
his office and despatched his unattractive hero. There is evi- 
dently no delight in the myth. It is told as briefly as possible 
(jpia ?rr«a). It conveys a manner of apology to which the proud 
soul of Pindar hardly deigns to stoop. 

As the god touches not lies, so it is not necessary to lie about 
thy sons, Aigina and the sons of Zeus. 

Ant. III. The poet makes bold to say that there is no need 
to go afield for the 6bbv Kvplav \6yav, the high-road of stories, for 
their illustrious deeds of prowess, oticodtv pareve (N. 3, 31 ; cf. O. 
3, 44). But no more of that. Surcease in everything is sweet. 
Surfeit is there in honey and the pleasant flowers of Aphrodite, 
and even if it were not so, life is not all sweetness, ev nap' iaXbv 

jnjfiara avvbvo halovrai fipoTois \ aBavaroi (P. 3, 8l). We differ sadly 

in the gifts of nature, as he had already said (v. 5 : avanvioptv &' 
oix airavres *Vi taa). No man, says Pindar — with a backward 
glance at Neoptolemos and the mingled yarn of his life — can 
have absolute happiness. The poet cannot tell to whom Fate 
has accorded an abiding boon. 

Ep. III. But to Thearion (father of Sogenes) she gives the 

'Air. y. 

<f>aevvaig aperalg bdbv nvpiav Xdyw 75 

oltio&ev ' aXka yap avairavatg kv navr! y\vKila spyu ' nbpov d' ex EC 
koI pieli kcu ~a rip'Kv' avde' 'A.<ppoSiaia. 

tyvq 6' enaoroc dunpipo/iEV {Storav Xaxbvreg, 80 

55 b fiev ra, rd <5' ixXXot' rvxclv 6' ev' aSvvarov 
evdatfioviav airaoav avz\6p£vov ovk e^w 
ei7relv, rivi tovto Motpa re?.og ifinredov 
&pe!;£. Qeapiov, rlv 6' eoiKbra tuupov i>\fiov 85 

Stdooiy roTifiav re nal&v apofieifu 'E?r. y'. 

60 ovvtoiv ovk anoftTMTTTec Qpev&v. 

%eivog elfit • oKoreivbv airexuv ijriyov, 90 

vbarog <jre boag §ikov eg avdp' ayuv 

Kkkog kryrvfiov alveoo • noruftopog 6* aya&oloL fiMj&bg ovrog. 
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nearest consummation of prosperity, the highest fortune that 
could be expected, for from him who greatly dared the choice of 
noble deeds Fate does not withhold the boon of insight. 

This combination of the excellences of mind and body Pindar 
is never weary of extolling. See N. i, 28: epya pev o-Se'vos, 0ou- 
Xaio-t 8e <f>pr)v and elsewhere. He loves to give these two great 
gifts, as it were, these two pillars of Herakles. But such a tempos 
3X/3ou never lacks detractors. A rare fate is that of the man that 

chances on a<f>dovoi currol (O. 6, 7)- KaKoKoyot be noXirai, \ *<r^« re 

yap oX(3oj ov peiova (pdovov (P. 11, 28). If championship is to come, 
it is to come from without, like the $oa66oi who visit the tomb of 
Neoptolemos. Pindar is such a champion, as he was in N. 1, a 
Ifteor, but this time not an dXKobairbs |«Kor as in N. 1, though he 
professes the same office and kohvos has the same hateful function. 
Kavvos is ^oyor here as it was \f,6yos there, as the ea\ol there are the 
ayadoi here. The fame is a true fame, n\tos iriyrvpov a veritable 
fame, a fame that is a fame, an Svt<os ov xXt'or, a fame in sooth, to 
translate etymologically. This is a meed of tribute due to the 
good. 

Strophe IV. Now comes an allusion to something that he 
had said at some other time about Neoptolemos, something at 
which an Achaean man who dwelt beyond the Ionian sea might 
be expected to take umbrage, some Molossian who had come on 
a pilgrimage to the place where the prince of his house lay, 
haply to see the uriava TpataOev aKpodiviav. But such a one is not 
to blame the poet. The poet trusts in his proxeny. His eye is 
clear, his aim is true, like that of his master Apollo. All violence 
is dragged aside as something vile. One recalls the opening of 
the First Pythian and driCovrai $oav niepibav dioma. But he had 
to fight for his hand. He has overcome, it is true. But there is 
still room, still need for prayer. May the time to come bring 
naught but goodwill. Scan my lay and trumpet it abroad 
(for avtpil f. A.J. P. Ill 452 and Aischin. 3, 153) if I am guilty of 

ko>v d J kyyvs 'Axaibg ov p^piperai p? avrjp 2rp. d'. 

65 'Ioviac inep <Udf aliciav npo^evla nenoid', Iv re 6ap6rai( 95 

bp.fia.Ti depK.op.at. "Kajmpov, ovx vnepfia'kuv, 

fiiaia Travr' ka Troddf epvaa/c, 6 6e "kocirbc evtppuv 

7roTi XP& V0 C epizoc. pa&av de Tif avepely 100 

el nap pe7u>e ipxopai ipdyiov bapov kvvtnav. 
70 lEtV^evida Tr&Tpade 2c)yevec, airopvvo> 

jit) repfia irpofiac aicond-' i>re x^^orrapaov bpoal 105 
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a false note and utter scandalous gossip. The poet cannot sup- 
press a tone of defiance. Let us go over this again. 

Offence was given at Delphi. Offence was taken at Delphi. 
We know now what the offence was. In a paean for the Del- 
phians Pindar had sung : &po<nv &e 616s' | yt<pcuo>v bsUplapov | n-por 

epKeiov rjvafrt 0afi6p i<irtv> Bopovra \ p.i) vtv ev(ppov i r olpov \ pr)T imyrfpas 

i^iptv piov (Paean VI 112). Now who had the best right to take 
umbrage at this? Some Molossian pilgrim standing nigh, an 
Achaean man dwelling beyond the Ionian Sea, who had come to 
pay his tribute to the mythic ancestor of the Epirote house. 
But such an one, says Pindar, with a familiar imperative future, 
is not to blame me. I am his proxenos and he knows or ought 
to know how to take me. Nor will any Thebans blame me. 
The children of my mother Theba are too well acquainted with 
my ways. The blame must come from Aigina itself, from a 
faction of the Aiginetans. Now, ' the Aiginetan odes presume an 
intimacy which we cannot follow in detail ' (P. 8). True, but 
heart answereth to heart and life to life and nothing seems plainer 
to one who knows what people call provincial history than that 
the Aiginetans, an old aristocratic community, were a kittle folk. 
The praise had to be laid on with a trowel, as Disraeli said of the 
royal family. One who has lived as an alien or even watched 
the lives of aliens in an old Southern state will understand Pindar 
and the Aiginetans. ' And of Zion it shall be said : This and 
that man was born there'. No matter what Pindar may have 
said or sung or done, he was not born there. To a certain clique 
in Aigina he was an outsider. The praise of the Aiginetan 
Aiakidai was a manner of servitude. Not an Aiginetan ode but 
mentions Aiakos or the Aiakidai ; O. 8, 30 ; P. 8, 23; N. 3, 28; 4, 1 1 ; 
5, 8; 6, 19; 7, 19 (here); 8, 13. I. 5, 20, 35; 8, 23, 55. Just 
so in certain spheres nowadays certain names always recur in the 
holidaisical speeches that correspond in a measure to the epini- 
kian odes; and just as old-fashioned people even now do not 
care to be told about the True George Washington, the True 
Thomas Jefferson, so Pindar's Aiginetan critics did not wish to 
hear about the True Pyrrhos. And then it must be remembered 
that the Aiginetans were a mercantile people and doubtless 
mocking allusions were made to the tortoisebacks of the Aigi- 
netan coins, just as we refer sneeringly to the attractions of green- 
backs and yellowbacks for European songbirds. For all his 
haughty bearing, it was said, this Pindar is like the rest of the 
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wandering singers. Here in Aigina he cannot praise the island 
or the Aiakidai too highly (I. E. xix). In Delphi he extols the 
Delphic god at the expense of the Aiakid Neoptolemos. No 
wonder that when Pindar next essays an epinikian for an Aigi- 
netan his every nerve was aquiver at the whisperings and the 
fabrications of some Aiginetan Odysseus and his set. Of course, 
the critics will say, Pindar ought to have suppressed his person- 
ality in the interest of his art. But he is one of those whose 
personality for love or hate is stamped deep on all his work 
(I. E. xxvii), and I for one forgive him. 

Antistrophe IV. From the critic Pindar turns to the victor 
Sogenes, with whom he identifies himself as is his wont, the geii-or 
with the Euxenid. His swift tongue matches Sogenes' swift 
javelin, neither of them has overstepped the line, both have come 
off victors from their wrestling bouts, both early in the day. 

How this was effected may be left to archaeological research or 
aetiological imagination. Victory in three of the five contests 
may have made the wrestling unnecessary. But that is a guess. 
We have much to learn about antique sport and perhaps coming 
millennia may be puzzled by such sentences as this: Sogenes 
' saved ' the other boys, made them his meat, laid them out cold 
before breakfast (aWavi. nph Skim yviov epireoeiv), without turning a 

hair (alxeva *<» adivos ablavrov). 

Yes, he says, we have both overcome. It was a great strain, 
but the pleasure is all the greater. Yes, we have both had our 
troubles, you in the contest, I with my Aiginetan critics. You 
can give me my head now. I told my enemies to proclaim any 
false note of mine. Now it is my turn to shout. I have over- 
come as you have overcome. Forgive the defiant yell. After 
all I am no rough customer at making deposit due, — a mercan- 
tile figure, which every Aiginetan would understand. For me to 
string garlands is a light task. Put that off for some lesser 
occasion. The Muse combines for thee, Sogenes, gold, which 

■doav yXaaaav, of et-iirefi-fev nakaiGfi&Twv 'Air. o". 

av%tva koX o&svoc aStavrov, al&wvt Tzplv dXlo) yvlov efiTreoelv. 
et TroVof )Jv, to Tepirvov n/isov TredcpxeTat. 
75 la p.e • vinavri ye x a pwi £ ' Tl irbpav aep&ei( 110 

avinpayov, ov TpaxvC eifu icaTa&sfiev. 
etpeiv ore<j>&vov£ iXatypdv avafiaXeo. Moloa rot 
«oA3.j xP vc & v t v T£ tevifbv iXi<j>av^' dpy. 115 

ml Xelpurv avds/jov irovriat i^£/lo(ff' iipoas. 
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needs no epithet, and white ivory and the lily flower <of coral> 
culled from the dew of the deep. 

Epode IV. Make mention of Zeus, O singer, and about the 
Nemean scene revolve the many-voiced cry, nor whirl it like 
javelin, like the discus, but to slow music. The king of the gods 
is one that must be proclaimed throughout this sacred soil with 
subdued voice. <The Sdneiov recalls by contrast the Sdiredov 
where the perturbed spirit of Neoptolemos rests>. We are to 
have soft music here, the voice of the bridal hymn for Aigina 
and Zeus (A. J. P. XXIX 122), and we return thanks for the new 
Paean, in which on ambrosial couch, Xf^euv in' ApppoTav, Zeus 
begat Aiakos, Aiakos, a stadholder for his renowned fatherland, 
Aiakos, thy close friend and thy brother Herakles. 

Strophe V. Herakles, as we have seen, gives the Panhellenic 
note. If man ever gets good of man, well might he say that a 
loving neighbor with eagerly attentive soul is to a neighbor a 
joy. If even a god would prize the boon, Sogenes must prize 
it in the case of one who has quelled giants, how much must he 
prize dwelling happily in the rich soil consecrated to divinity and 
making his father's heart glad until it melts with joy. 

Ant. V. Since Sogenes has his abode in the sacred close 

80 Aibg de jitjivafiivog hficfi 'Se/ieg 'E7r. d\ 

7roXv<parov ftpdov vfivuv ddvei 

rjavxg. paciTirja di &eov npitrei 120 

dd-redov av rode yapvipev dpepg 

bni • "kiyovri -yap Alandv vtv imb uarpodoxoic yovalg (pvrevcai, 

2T/9. e'. 
85 la fiiv iroliapxov evovv/iu ixdrpg, 125 

'H/ja/c^eef, oio de irpo-rrpdova geivov ddefyedv r\ el de deverac 

dvSpbc hvrip ri, (palftiv ice yeirov' ififievat 

vdu (pi/iqoavr' anvil yeirovi xapp.a irdvrov ISO 

ind^iov ' el 6' aiirb Kal debc avixoi, 
90 iv riv k 1 e&iXot, Tiyavrag bg edd/iaaag, evrvx&<; 

vaieiv irarpi 2o>yev?/£ drahov aptykirw 

dvjibv irpoyovuv evxrypova Zadeav dyvidv 185 

lirel rerpadpoiaiv &?' dppdruv ^vyoig 'Avt. e'. 

iv re/xiveaai dd/wv exet reolc, d/j.<j>oripac law x u ?dc. a /xdnap, 
95 rlv d y iirioinev "Hpac wdaiv re ■KEidep.ev 140 

Kdpav re yXavKCi-rrcda ■ dvvaaat de fiporoiaiv aXudv 
apaxavidv dvofidruv $ap.d didbp.ev, 

el yap atyioiv ipnedoo&evia fiiorov apfidaaic 145 

Tjfig "kt-Kaptp re yypai diairXitioic 
100 svdaipov' ebvra, iraiduv de iraldzc exoiev alel 
10 
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<which may be compared to the seat on the four-horse-chariot, 
with life and movement on both hands>. Blest one! (Marap, 
one thinks of Melkarth-Herakles), 'tis meet for thee to persuade 
Hera's lord and the maiden of the bright grey eye to favor 
Sogenes. 

We go back to the beginning. We go back to Hera, but for 
Heba we have Athena. Herakles in his dealings with Heba gets 
behind Hera's back, though Hera, as mother of Eleithyia, is 
responsible for Herakles, and as mother of his wife Heba, she had 
a perpetual hold on her truant son-in-law. Athena has to be won 
over. She sympathizes with Hera as in the Iliad. Zeus' by blow 
is not so much to her mind as Odysseus, whose line goes back to 
Autolykos, byblow of Hermes ; and all the Aias and Odysseus 
trouble comes back with a rush. It lies in thy right, Herakles, 
to grant to mortals deliverance from straits of difficult issue. 
Here again we have an allusion to the troubles of the Euxenids, 
the troubles of Aigina. Oh, if thou wouldst stablish for them a 
life of abiding strength. It is almost too much to hope. One is 
more familiar with the &ios funeSopoxdos (O. i, 59). Oh, that thou 
wouldst bring them happily through many a winding bout with 
joyous youth and cheery old age and that children's children 
might ever have the honour they have now and better after- 
wards. 

Ep. V. So much for Sogenes. And now a last word for the 
poet himself. But my heart will not say to itself that I have 
haled Neoptolemos to his doom with unmannerly words. How- 
ever, I defend myself no farther. I have said all that I have to 
say. Twice have I uttered his name. To say the same thing 
thrice and four times shows poverty of wit. 'Tis like the vain 
repetition in children's games ; King Pyrrhos was Achilles' son, 
King Korinth was King Zeus's son, King William was King 
James's son, as children sing to this day in America — a sorry son 
as Neoptolemos was a sorry son. 

My outlines of the Olympians and Pythians are the resultant 
of repeated independent processes of synthetic interpretation 
and so I have gone over this ode repeatedly with a view to the 

yepa$ roirep vvv not apuov oiu&ev. 7 Ett. e\ 

to d 1 kfibv oil irore (paaet ukap 150 

aTp6iroioi NioirT62.ep.ov i^nvaai 
eneai • ravra 6e rpls rerpaia t' apiro'Ktiv 
105 arropia Ttki&u, tckvoioiv are fia^yokaKa^ Aid? K6piv&o$. 155 
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first adjustment in my mind. How much of all this is reminis- 
cence, how much coincidence, I do not care to inquire. A 
comparison with other commentators, which at one time I con- 
templated, would do away with what little value this impression- 
istic study may have. My object was to create an atmosphere. 
The atmosphere may be naught but ' Blauer Dunst ', but the 
queller is at hand. One recalls Aristarchos's queer exegesis of 
N. 1, 24. A little water increases the volume of smoke. A flood 
quenches it. I am ready to be doused and proceed to set forth 
Wilamowitz's interpretation, which I religiously refrained from 
reading until I had developed my own ' Blauer Dunst.' 

III. 

Dissatisfied as lesser men have been with the modern inter- 
pretation of the Seventh Nemean, Wilamowitz has thrown them 
all aside from Hermann and Boeckh-Dissen down and has gone 
to work on the words of the poet. 1 Some light on single points 
comes from the scholia. The discovery of the Paean to which the 
poem refers has not changed his exegesis, has only evoked the 
publication of it (A.J. P. XXIX 122). He copies the prooemium, 
the first strophe and antistrophe, and the eyes of an old-fashioned 
man are gladdened by the long lines. 

Then follows a paraphrase. This was the way of the old 
ypanpaTiKol, whom he has learned to prize more and more. 

Eleithyia, assessor of the Moirai, daughter of Hora, thou who 
causest children to be born (bringest children into the world) 
hearken. Through thee we come into life and attain thy sister 
Heba ; only our lives are different as each one of us is bound to 
his especial fate. With thy help has Sogenes, son of Thearion, 
been victorious in the pentathlon and is now celebrated by a song. 
For he is from Aigina and in Aigina people are musical and take 
especial pleasure in gymnastic contests. He who is successful in 
deeds awakens poetry, without which even heroic achievement 
lies in darkness. For, as we all know, it is only by song that 
noble deeds find their mirror. Or thus briefly, ' Sogenes, a mere 
child in years, has been victorious in the pentathlon. This is the 
reason why his people have serenaded him and I have furnished 

'Pindars siebentes nemeisches Gedicht von Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorf, Sitzungsberichte der Keniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften 1908 xv. 
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the poem.' That is the simple thought that Pindar has adorned 
with his art. The equivalence of heroic deed and poetic art is a 
favorite theme with Pindar. It is a manner of justification of his 
being a singer, not an athlete. This, Wilamowitz thinks, is the 
key to the Tenth Pythian. The n-o'Xir <j>t\6p.o}i.iros is an indication 
that the Aiginetans were equal to the musical delivery of his 
songs. He had drilled them before. There is nothing to indi- 
cate his presence. Eleithyia was a puzzle even to the ancients, 
and they cobbled up an explanation that there was a sanctuary 
of Eleithyia in Aigina, and even went so far as to fancy that this 
sanctuary was somehow connected with the family of Sogenes. 

This leads Wilamowitz to an illuminating discussion of the 
function of these so-called personifications. When the epinikians 
are sung in definite sanctuaries at definite festivals, the fact is 
announced and has its effect on the whole poem. But often there 
is no connection of the sort, and when the poem is sung in the 
house or before the house of the victor, it is eminently proper 
that the song of victory should be consecrated by the invocation 
of a heavenly person, purely ornamental, if need be. So Bak- 
chylides calls on Kleio (3), Phema (2. 10), the Charites (9). The 
invocation of the day of the month (7) on which prizes are 
bestowed seems to Wilamowitz rather far-fetched and only shows 
that the poet was bent on finding something new. <If so, it has 
lost its newness in the eyes of moderns. > So Pindar too invokes 
the Muse (N. 3) ; and the ava$«p6pfuyy€s Zpvoi (O. 2), the xp vtr * a 
<t>6pp.ty£ (P. 1), Tyche (O. 12), Euphrosyne (N. 4), Hesychia (P. 8) 
show the wealth and freshness of the poet's inventiveness, e«'a 
(I. 5) a parapleromatic figure (Fullfigur) from Hesiod becomes 
in Pindar a glorious being full of light, intellectual as well as 
physical. The invocation of Hora (N. 8) is a problem which 
Wilamowitz discusses in a foot-note. The victor Deinis with his 
&pa has kindled a fire in the poet's veins and one hears a personal 
note in the words : dnpoaiKTav iparav dgvTcpat navim. Olympia, who 
is invoked in an Aiginetan ode (O. 8), does not refer to an 
imaginary sanctuary of Olympian Zeus or Aigina. Olympia 
remains the local nymph of Alpheios, and the reference is to the 
victory gained in her domain. 

We see then that Eleithyia is invoked simply because the 
victor is still a child and has not yet attained to Heba or to Hora, 
and is not yet ripe for such tributes as Pindar loves to bring to 
the victors when they are tyrj&oi and i>paioi, such as Asopichos 
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(O. 14), Thrasybulos (P. 6), Epharmostos (O. 9). In the white 
light of the intellect, Eleithyia is the daughter of Hbra, because 
children come after marriage, sister of Heba because they ripen 
to puberty. Moderns talk about personification. It does not 
make any difference whether some of their so-called personifica- 
tions figure in this cult or that, such as Hora, Eros, Nike, 
Euphrosyne. To Pindar that is all one. Eleithyia was a name he 
picked up from Hesiodand Homer <just as he picked up Scppa from 
Hesiod and Homer>. It sounded grander than Kurotrophos 
or Genetyllis, <just as 8<ppa was more aristocratic than t»a I. E. 
cvi.> The name of Eleithyia is Prehellenic, is Karian. Her 
cult is spread over Crete and the islands ; but it is not to be found 
in Pindar's Boeotian home, and we have no reason to suppose 
that the Aiginetan women when their time came called on Lady 
Eleithyia. The name does not clearly fill the office as did the 
name of Euphrosyne, of Hesychia, but they are all persons and 
Wilamowitz protests against the use of 'abstraction' in con- 
nection with those living creatures (A. J. P. XVII 366). To the 
Greek anything that lives and moves is a person, is man or 
woman ; and that is true of the poets everywhere. " Hope " 
is a goddess to Goethe as to Pindar <as Hope is not to 
Campbell >. 

And so Wilamowitz goes on to show that Potmos, to whom 
Pindar turns, is another such force, even if he has not been pro- 
moted to the dignity of a capital letter, except when the title of 
&va£ is bestowed on him ( N. 4, 92). Potmos is a speciality of Pindar 
<and even if editors have not made of him a person the potency 
of him now as he is blended with Molpa> (O. 8, 15), now as he 
becomes a double of Kastor (P. 5, 9) has not been overlooked. 
With the word rrorpa Pindar takes up another theme, says 

Wilamowitz. 1 In V. 54 we read <pvq 8' CKaoros &ia(ptpop.ev fiioTav, 

\ax6vTts 6 p.tv to, to. 8' aXXoi. Here <pv& makes the difference, as 
does noTfios v. 6. In xiorpos Pindar and his .people still hear 

niirrtiv, in Ad^eo-ir \ay\avtiv in Moipa pepoc. What lies in the prjpa 

becomes incorporated in the ovopa as a person (comp. I. E. xli). 
<May we not say the same of Eleithyia, Karian though she be ? 
Popular etymology has as strong a hold as any other kind.> 

The theme announced and the well-known fact stated that the 
deed of the prizer, to use again Shakespeare's word for athlete, 

1 Wilamowitz's punctuation. See p. 148. 
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can only live when mirrored in the poet's words, Pindar con- 
tinues : 

oo<poi 8c ittWovra Tpiraiov avcfiov 
epaBov ov& vn6 Kcpliti jSAa/3ei/. 
arpveos irevi%p6s re davarov napa 
adfia viovrai. 

Wieseler's conjecture nepas &p.a veovru, acclaimed by the editors as 
a palmaris emendatio, is not accepted by Wilamowitz, though he 
admits it to be " sinnreich". For napa as the end of the verse he 
compares O. 9, 17 <not exactly parallel >. The long syllable in 
aap.a is the equivalent of two shorts, and viovrai is dissyllabic. 
Let us move on. 

Heroic deed mirrors itself in song alone and the <ro(pot know 
the wind that is coming two days in advance and do not allow 
themselves to be misled by prospects of gain. All must die, rich 
and poor. I believe more is told of Odysseus than he really 
went through (na6av = So-a iradcv), and that is due to Homer whose 
deceptive art has glorified him. vo4>ia knows how to cheat, and 
the mass of mankind is blind. Else, if they had been capable of 
perceiving the truth, Aias had not been forced to take his life. 
But the wave of death comes over every one, high and low. 
aXKa yap means ' No more of that ', ' Let us go back '. The 
sentence 'All must die', as the asyndeton shows, is not con- 
nected with the sentence about the weatherwise, who are not 
necessarily skippers. Farmers and shepherds as well as sailors 
have to watch the weather. <' He that observeth the wind shall 
not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap ' (Eccl. 
11, 4) was said of the countrymen and when Persius spoke of the 
' arator ' as ' Luciferi rudis ' he was not drawing on real life.> 
Of course o-o<pol means the weatherwise, but <ro<p6s in Pindar sug- 
gests the poet just spoken of, and the Pindaric scholar discerns 
the meaning of the figure. The <ro<p6s is the poet who is not 
misled by the advantage accruing from regard to the passing 
temper of the times, who knows that honour will be paid to 
truth. The thought, says Wilamowitz, though not expressed, 
leads up to the general sentiment that death awaits all and we 
naturally supply the necessary continuation. But posthumous 
glory is given by the poet alone. Another example of the 
power of <ro<pia comes up, but it is an example that shows how 
the poet can confer more glory than is deserved. A new reason 
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must be given and that reason must be found in the lack of judg- 
ment on the part of the public, and of this we have a specimen 
in the Aiginetan Aias <an Aiginetan because an Aiakid, though 
we are prone to think of him first as a Salaminian. N. 4, 48 : 
Amr SaXa/iiv ?x« irarp((av> , Aias who has been driven to his death 
by an unjust decision, as Pindar learned from the 'iAiar Mi/cpd. 

And here Wilamowitz warns us not to think of Odysseus as 
a-o(j)6s in the Attic sense nor of the arts of oratory that he displays 
in the later dyaves \6ya>v. So he brushes away the Sophoklean 
figure of Odysseus, which I have just evoked in my analysis and 
evidently sides with Jebb in scouting my interpretation of XoyiW 
(P. 1, 9). 'It is more than doubtful', says Jebb, 'whether 
there is any reference in Pindar to panegyric oratory and it 
seems certain that there is none to the art of rhetoric '. (Comp. 
A. J. P. XXVII 480). But I am not going into the discussion 
now, if ever, for I have never enjoyed debates at my best, and at 
this late day I bethink me of my favorite verse : apixpa naXaia 
vapaT cvvd&i poni) which, when translated into the language of the 
ring means, ' A little tap puts aged carcasses to sleep '. 

You may blame Pindar, says Wilamowitz, or praise him for going 
back to the old thought after he has introduced a new one. But 
he has done it and the interpreter has only to submit and follow 
his lead. ' The true poet is incorruptible ', he said, and then it 
occurred to him that a poet might debauch the opinion of 
posterity, and it became a matter of some moment to emphasize 
the lack of judgment on the part of the public; hence the impor- 
tance that an honest poet should espouse the cause of a dead 
hero. The expression is awkward <thanks to Wilamowitz's 
insistence on dissociating d<f>ve6s nevixpos re from the preceding 
sentence>, but a sharp interpretation of the words, taken 
together with the inner feeling of the passage, leaves no doubt. 

dWd koivov yap ep^erai ktc. goes back to d(f>vcos irtvixpds tc. tyo> — n6\tv IS 

one big parenthesis, full of significance to the hearer but awkward 
indeed. <For my part I must confess that I am still unable 
to see the monstrosity of connecting a0«or irtvixpos « with KcpSti. 
I am still unable to see the difficulty of introducing such a 
commonplace as death which levels the famoused and the 
unfamoused. The transition is made by the natural reflection, 
What is 86ga against the wave of Hades ? Odysseus is dead, 
Aias is dead, Fame is no fame.> All must die, and then follows 
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the snarl which Wilamowitz undertakes to straighten out. We 
are to read, it seems, 

rifia 8e yiverai 

5>e 0tbs au^jj \6yov tgBvcikotgv 

fioaOo of> T d> Trapa fieyav dpcpaXop €vpvK6\jrov 

p.6\ov x8ovbs (v ILvOLoifft 5« danedots 

kcItm Hpidpov 7rd\»>' N«onrdX«p.or eVet npaOtv. 

As for the text, avfo for afl£« cannot be considered an emenda- 
tion. The subjunctive is in the scholia, EI for HI as we all 
know, -rtapa for the unmetrical and un-Pindaric roiydp is also due 
to the scholia. The MSS exhibit both p6\ov and p.6\a>. It is an 
uncertain passage. Our help must come from the connexion 
alone. The thought that all must die demands the complement, 
' And honour is found by him to whom after death God grants 
the flowering of fair discourse that can set right the judgment of 
the feeble-minded crowd '. TtSvaKOTav belongs to hv beyond a 
doubt. $oa86ov, Hermann's reading is supported by O. i ( no: 
inUovpos 686s Xoywi/. The new sentence must bring about the 
transition to Neoptolemos but roiydp is inadmissible and the 
relative roi is impossible because it cannot apply to an unimagin- 
able fioadooi <which I have just imagined>. True, Neoptolemos 
did come to Delphi and Neoptolemos might be the subject, if we 
write ixoXev, but the very ease of construction makes the thing 
suspicious. The fact that Delphi is indicated twice with a 
different circumlocution is a decided indication that the two 
verbs have different subjects and the position of NtonrdAep-oi mili- 
tates against its being the subject of judXec To make short work 
of it, we must change rai into t<», really no change at all, and take 
ftdXoi/ for the first person. For the transition compare I. 8, 6 : 
r*} Koi iya> aheop,ai. ' Therefore as the bearer of the Adyor 
Potjdos did I go to Delphi where Neoptolemos lies buried '. 
The story of Neoptolemos is told so as to maintain or 
restore the honor of the hero. For a good cause three 
words will be enough. I need spin my story no further. 
No liar is the witness for the deeds of thy son, Aigina. The 
honorable position of Neoptolemos in Delphi is the best proof 
of his worth and that of his race. The Aiakidai are glorified 
and so is Aigina. You see Pindar is speaking in Aigina. 

BpcuTv p.01 rod' €iff«i' (paevvais dperais 080c Kvpiav Xdyo>i' otxodep. Accord- 
ing to Wilamowitz the traditional reading makes no sense : ' I 
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can maintain with confidence' is parallel with 'Three words are 
enough'. We want a reason for this bold assertion and the 
reason is given in the nominative. I make bold to say this. 
' Strahlende Tugenden haben von Hause aus eine Kvpia 6B6s \6yav ', 
Kvpia 686s like Kvpios prjv (O. 6, 32). The corruption of the text, an 
antique corruption, rose from the false notion of an apposition 
with rdSe. It is impossible to say <iWx 686v. One finds a way 
or seeks a way, one does not say a way. < It is a bold assertion 
— Bpaav t68' «Wx — that Pindar could not say this or that. If 
elireiv \6yovt was uppermost in his mind, he might have been 
guilty of the blend el-nth 686v \6yav. And then think of the 
freedom of the appositional accusative, which would readily 
yield the sense that Wilamowitz desiderates without the change 
that he demands. The result of an action often gives the ground 
of the action, as Kvplav olaav would be the prose construction. > 

Thus, continues Wilamowitz, at the end of the Neoptolemos 
story we see Pindar return to the introduction of the same. He 
had gone to Delphi with a Pot)66s \6yos for Neoptolemos. If he 
tells the story over again, the former story cannot have been 
sufficient. So he emphasizes at the close his confidence in his 
case. The Delphic cult is the best witness for the dignity of 
Neoptolemos and the deeds of the Aiakidai show the way to 
their praise. 

Now he breaks ofif as before with d\\a yap and a demand for 
variety, a common transition but somewhat more ornate than 
usual. We are to have something new. Biorav is to be taken 
not with \axovres but with diafa'popev and the sentence means : 
Our life differentiates itself according to our endowment 
(nachdem was wir mitbekommen). To gain perfect cvbaip.ovLa 
is impossible. At best, I know of none to whom that was 
allotted. Thou, Thearion, hast had therein oX/3os (= ciSaip.ovia') 
for thou hast had the initiative to the good (the honorable) 
and yet that does not impair thy insight (thou continuest to 
be sensible with all thy enterprising spirit). From me as a 
stranger all envy is remote (xaicoXoyoi fit noXiTat). I will refresh 
thee, friend, with true praise ; for an honest man that is 
the best reward. No exaggerated compliment, says Wilamo- 
witz <who has contrived throughout this paper to get at the 
prose of Pindar's thought in a way that seems designed to 
expose the native poverty of the poet. One thinks of Thackeray 
and his picture of Louis XIV. I am afraid that he sympathizes 
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with Schwartz more thoroughly than I can do. A. J. P. XXVII 
483>. This faint compliment and this emphasis of the poet's 
goodwill are intended to throw light on his attitude towards 
Neoptolemos. The conclusion, however, will readily be drawn 
that Thearion was not quite satisfied with his Uor/ios and had not 
found universal recognition among his fellow citizens. He was 
not made for an athlete and Pindar had not anything especially 
to praise in him. 

After he had finished with Thearion, the poet speaks of him- 
self. The assuredly improbable case of the presence of an 
Epirote in the festal crowd is imagined by Pindar in order to 
claim the testimony of the fellow-countrymen of Neoptolemos 
that he has uttered no crooked word (kein schiefes Wort). 
Pindar, it seems, is a proxenos of the Molossians, an adopted 
citizen, as it were. They will not judge him otherwise than 
would the Thebans to whom he could confidently apply. At 
any rate, all must listen to his defence and then he will be 
acquitted. Doubtless, says Wilamowitz, Pindar had received 
many such " decorations " from the various cities he had cele- 
brated <and if the ancients had had button-holes, we might 
fancy him wearing at his button-hole the order of the Oak of 
Dodona, haply a ' Rother Vogel mit dem Eichenlaub ', which 
the KaKoXoyoi n-oXtrm of my time pronounced ' Eigenlob'>. And 
now Pindar returns to the victor and says, Sogenes, I swear to 
thee that I have not advanced too far in throwing the spear so as 
not to be admitted to the wrestling, which, to be sure, saves one 
from blacks and blues (blaue Flecken). abiavrov is not to be 
rendered ' unwet '. It comes not from Stahm but from <umj< - 
KaTaKonTovTa itriaativ. The boy had gone through all stages of the 
contest and doubtless relished the allusion to the blacks and 
blues. " I have not broken the rules of the games and forfeited 
admission to further competition. Like you I have borne all the 
burden and the pains of the further contest. « h-wos rjv, to rtpmbv 
rrktov ntBipxtrai. But, as Pindar is speaking of himself, and 
n-aXaiV/xara and wovoi are figurative, we must change jreoVpx«-ai into 
TTfSfpxofiai : ' Yes, my dear young fellow, I too have had to fight 
and to endure, but now after the success all is forgotten. Let 
me have my way. To please the victor, to please you, I will 
gladly take it back if I have gone somewhat too far in my loud 
call '. What he is willing to take back he does not say, natur- 
ally the same thing that the Epirote might possibly have taken 
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amiss. ' To plait wreaths is easy work that may be postponed. 
Anybody can do that for you, if you wish it. The Muse works in 
gold, ivory and white coral. The high art of the Muse, my art, 
does other than plait wreaths. It furnishes a complicated orna- 
ment in which the disparate is united '. No such ornament, to 
be sure, has been found, but Wilamowitz bids the archaeologists 
look out for it. Of course, the ornament is the ode itself. Despite 
his halfway admitted faux pas the poet is not excluded from 
further appearances. He has had a fight for the supremacy, his 
manner must have been different from that of the ordinary 
epinikians, but he overcame. This we can see from Bakchylides. 
Before the Sicilian journey, when he made poems only for 
Aigina and Northern Greece, Pindar had not attained. But his 
style is fully formed in his earlier pieces, P. io, 12, 6, and the 
figure for his assemblage of disparatenesses is not an unsuitable 
one. 

In contrast to the over-loud call that he has revoked, he de- 
clares that he wishes to sing a song in honour of Zeus, of Nemea 
— a song demanded by the Nemean victory, a song in an under- 
tone, a song also suggested by the place, for here in Aigina did 
Zeus beget the progenitors of the Aiakidai (A. J. P. XXIX 123). 

Then follows : e/M p.ev rroKlap^ov evavvfia irarpq 'H/jacXf'of , <r«o 8e 

nponprjova (so after Bergk) £tivov d8i\<pt6v re. Pindar is bent on 
introducing Herakles, as he always is. ' My city ' in Pindar's 
mouth must mean Thebes (Amen! conclusum est contra Stud- 
niczkam. Cf. P. 5, 77 where the poet says c'poi irarep«). We must 
not change e>? into ia. Too flat. iro\lapx<>s is interpreted in the 
paraphrase as $or)96s. It is a Boeotian word, and we find it again 
in Eur. Rhesos 381, in which Boeotisms are not lacking. When 
or how Aiakos came to the help of Thebes we do not know. 
There is so much that we do not know and can only divine. 

<A confusion of rrokiapxos with noKiapKrjs would explain @or)66s.> 

Even among men a good neighbor is a joy, and if a god upholds 
such a relation, then will Sogenes, under thy protection, Hera- 
kles, making his father happy, dwell on the ancestral property : 
for to thee belong the two adjacent lots. Therefore pray to Zeus 
and Athena, who have stood by thee in thy life, and thou hast 
also strength enough in thyself to help thy fellow-beings in many 
things. Mayest thou then, Zeus, attend them, both father and 
son through youth and old age in all happiness and prosperity 
and maintain their children in like or yet higher honour. Every- 
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thing is calculated for the moment when the song is sung in the 
courtyard of Thearion, in full view of the Heraklean domain. 
*H#a and yrjpas recall the Eleithyia of the opening and the child is 
mentioned not as victor but as the hope of the father. 

To get the sense we must take avcx*'" as PaordCav, a$£nv, npav 
and e'6f\oi as a practical future, which it has become in the later 
language. 

This gives us a ringing, hearty close. But then comes an 
appendix that grates on our modern feeling. < Pindar was evi- 
dently a high-strung member of the genus irritabile and his 
self-defence had set his nerves quivering. This is not the only 
passage in which he spoiled a proper ending by a personal out- 
burst. The puzzling close of the Second Pythian is a case in 
point and the Theban eagle screams too loud at the end of the 
Second 01ympian.> 

' Never will I grant ', he says, ' that I have attacked Neoptole- 
mos with unfitting words ; but to say the same thing twice and 
thrice produces the impression as of one at a loss for words, just 
as children feel toward pa^vXdKas At6s K6pw6os. Here is the situa- 
tion. A wayfarer passes through a village. The children run 
after him and tease him. He drives them off with the curse — 
* The devil fetch you '. The children keep at it. He repeats 
his curse, and the children notice his cmopia and see the devil 
turning into a dog that barks but does not bite. The gram- 
marians who interpret the proverb : im tS>v in ol8ev\ re'Xti cmtCKovv- 
rai> are perfectly right. The manuscripts have AtoaKoptvBoc like 
Ai6<TKovpoi, but Wilamowitz attaches no importance to this varia- 
tion <and no explanation of Ator Koptvdos is vouchsafed. If 
AuxTRopivdoe is 'HpaxXrji, as has been suggested, we can imagine 
the use of the god whose speciality was the cleaning of stables as 
figuring in the wayfarer's curse. 'Hoi' euch der Herakles'!> 
It appears then that Pindar set so much store by his self-defence 
that he added this appendix that spoils the close for us. But 
this illuminates the side-purpose for which he composed the 
epinikian. He has amply fulfilled his commission of congratu- 
lating Thearion on the success of his son but he takes quite as 
many words to justify himself for something that he had said about 
Neoptolemos, which had been construed by a Delphic somebody 
as disrespectful. True, Neoptolemos's lineage connects him 
through his grandfather Peleus with Aigina, but he was not 
an Aiginetan hero. The man who took offence was an Epirote, 
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but Pindar seized the opportunity to defend himself. He knew as 
well as any one else that his poem was split in two by it, but his 
own renown as an honest poet was at stake, and he wanted to 
show that he had upheld the honour of the dead hero. 

The key is given by the newly discovered Paean, which Wila- 
mowitz proceeds to interpret. It is in this Paean that Pindar has 
told the story of Neoptolemos in a way that gave offence to the 
Epirote. In Nemea 7 he tells the whole story over again with 
significant changes. He does not say here what he said there 
that the god had sworn death to Neoptolemos for the sacrilegious 
murder of Priam. Pindar readjusts the tale and takes a lesson 
in the art which he mastered in later years : filaia Trdvr «k irobos 

ipvrral. 

The difficulties are not all solved by Wilamowitz's interpreta- 
tion, and I am not prepared to make an unconditional surrender, 
but the commentary abounds in those illuminating sidelights of 
which the great Hellenist is such a master. The clear-obscure 
of the poem becomes more fascinating than ever. As for the 
poet, Wilamowitz knows Pindar too well to admire him without 
reserve. The Seventh Nemean and the Paean, he says, do not 
contain much real poetry. It is only in the prooemium of the 
epinikian, only in the passage of the paean in which the fame of 
Aigina is sung that the true Pindaric style comes out. They are 
but youthful poems and ' Pindar's schwerfliissige Natur ist erst 
allmahlich ihrer selbst Herr geworden '. But he was always an 
individual poet and hence the value of these documents to one 
who prizes more the laborious attempts to follow the develop- 
ment of an individual singer than the easy enjoyment of the 
grace of conventional poetry <who prefer in other words working 
at Pindar to being entertained by Bakchylides>. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 



